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SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY IN SPANISH 
AND MEXICAN TIMES 

I. LOCATION AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

San Luis Obispo County is situated on the coast, approxi- 
mately half-way between San Francisco and Los Angeles. On 
the north Monterey County forms its boundary, while on the 
east the Monte Diablo Range and on the south the Santa Maria 
River separate it from Kern and Santa Barbara Counties re- 
spectively. 

Parallel with the coast runs the Santa Lucia Range, unit- 
ing in the south with the Monte Diablo, and cutting the county 
longitudinally into two unequal sections, — on the west a narrow 
coastal slope, on the east a wide inland basin, much inter- 
sected by ridges in its southern portion. 

Three principal bays mark the coast line: San Simeon in 
the north ; San Luis Bay near the southern boundary ; and, mid- 
way between the two, Estero Bay, with its landlocked inlet, 
Morro Bay, guarded by the famous Morro Rock. 

Many streams, most of which rise in the Santa Lucia 
Range, water the western slope, flowing through deep canons, 
thickly wooded with maple, sycamore, oak and pine. North 
of San Simeon the San Carpojoro Creek, the Arroyo de los 
Chinos, the Arroyo de la Cruz and the Laguna Creek, find 
outlet in the Pacific ; into San Simeon flow the Arroyo del 
Puerto and the two Pico Creeks ; south of San Simeon are found 
the San Simeon, Santa Rosa and Villa Creeks ; Cayucos, Cot- 
tontail, Willow, Torro and Islay Creeks enter Estero Bay, while 
into the Morro lagoon empty the Morro and San Bernardo 
Creeks, into the latter of which flows the Chorro, with its tribu- 
tary San Luisito. Los Osos Creek, also emptying into Morro 
Bay, rises not in the Santa Lucia Range, but in the fertile Los 
Osos Valley just south of Morro. Three other principal creeks 
of the coast, the San Luis, the Pismo, and the Arroyo Grande, 
all find outlet in the bay of San Luis Obispo ; in the extreme 
south the Huasna, rising in the Santa Lucia Range, flows into 
the Santa Maria River. 

Traversing the Cuesta Pass of the Santa Lucia, and the 
chaparral-covered foothills, one reaches the rolling plains of 
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the interior basin. Rising in the southern portion and flowing 
northward through the valley, is the Salinas River, watered 
by many tributaries from the two divides. Principal of these 
tributaries is the San Juan, which, rising in the southeast, flows 
almost the entire length of the county, entering the Salinas near 
the northern boundary under the name of Estrella Creek. South 
of the Estrella the San Marcos from the west and the Huer 
Huero from the east, enter the Salinas ; in the central and south- 
ern portions of the valley the Atascadero, Paloma, Santa Mar- 
garita and Rinconada are the principal tributaries. Fertile soil 
and gently rolling hills mark the Salinas Valley, changing, in 
the southern extremity, to a mountainous region, thickly wooded 
with oak and pine. The rainfall is slight, and the many creeks 
become, during the summer months, mere beds of dry sand. 

East of the headwaters of the San Juan River stretches a 
high treeless basin, some forty-five miles in length, called the 
Carrisa Plain. On the east it is bordered by the Monte Diablo 
Range, and on the west by a sandstone ridge which at its 
southern end merges into the Santa Lucia. Drainage to the 
center forms, in winter, a shallow lake which becomes in the 
dry season a bed of salt and soda deposit. On the western 
border of this grassy plain rises the interesting Piedra Pintada 
or Painted Rock, the nature of which will be discussed more 
fully below. 

II. THE ABORIGINES. 

According to the classification of H. H. Bancroft, the abor- 
igines of San Luis Obispo belonged to the Central Group of the 
California Indian.^ Members of this group were not divided 
into large tribes as in the south and north, but split up into 
many small bands, differing in name and often in dialect, but 
agreeing in manners and customs and in physical appearance.^ 
That several such small tribes or bands existed in San Luis 
Obispo County is evidenced by the variations in language noted 
by later settlers. As a rule, these variations marked only differ- 
ent dialects of the same language, but it is interesting to note 
that traces of a distinctly different language have been found 



Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. I, p. 361; Ban- 
croft includes in the Central Group all tribes between 40°30'' 
and 35°. 

Ibid. pp. 363-3. 
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among the Indians near the mouth of the Estrella (the vicinity 
of the present San Miguel Mission).* 

In physical appearance and in moral characteristics the San 
Luis Obispo Indian was not prepossessing. With squat negro- 
like nose, yellow-brown skin and low forehead, he presented an 
unpleasant contrast to the more advanced red man of the east- 
ern states ; in order of intelligence he ranked lower than even 
the Indian of the Northern and Southern California groups. 
Bancroft speaks of his "bestial laziness"* ; certainly natural 
conditions permitted his existence with the minimum of exer- 
tion on his part, and beyond bare existence he had no ambi- 
tions. He had no knowledge of agriculture, and the contemptu- 
ous name of "Digger" bestowed by the white man found its 
origin in the fact that he was content to subsist upon the roots 
and seeds that he could dig from the earth or gather from its 
surface. With sandstone mortar and pestle the squaws pounded 
to flour dried acorns, and made from it a blackish but not un- 
pleasant-tasting bread, or boiled it into a pudding in water-tight 
baskets. When the acorn crop was short, the woodpecker was 
robbed, and from his holes in the oak trees was taken his win- 
ter supply of acorns ; this, however, was only done in cases of 
absolute necessity. Clover seeds, from which mush was made, 
were gathered in a scoop-shaped basket, swept across the tops 
of the errasses ; this, when full, was emptied into a larger basket, 
carried on the back. 

Deer and small game such as rabbits and birds, were shot 
with bow and arrow ; fish and water fowl were caught with 
net and spear. When such game was scarce, grasshoppers, 
driven by fire into pits and so caught, formed a much-relished 
variation from an acorn and grass seed diet. Whether mashed 
to a pulp and so eaten, or ground to a powder and mixed with 
mush, they were considered a great delicacy. Some were sun- 
dried and stored for winter consumption. 

The native dress was simple. As a rule it consisted of 
no more than a rag about the loins for the male and a short 
skirt of grass or feathers for the female. In cold weather ad- 



Hale, Ethnology and Philology; also, Bancroft, Native Races, 
Vol. Ill, p. 658. Of this language a short vocabulary has been 
compiled by Mr. Hale; a comparison between it and the lan- 
guage of Santa Cruz Island will be found in Native Races, 
Vol. Ill, p. 658. 

Bancroft, Native Races, Vol. I, p. 373. 
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ditional warmth was obtained by wearing the skins of wild 
animals. Ear ornaments of bone or wood were worn, and 
sometimes necklaces of shell and beads. 

Although not warlike, the San Luis Obispo Indian could 
not be accused of cowardice. In warfare he used bows, arrows 
and spears, and sometimes clubs. The arrows were short, of 
light wood winged with a few feathers and tipped with flint, 
bone or obsidian, sometimes barbed, sometimes diamond-shaped. 
The head, fashioned loosely to the shaft, was often painted a 
specific color by the owner to distinguish it from the arrows 
of others. The spears were between four and five feet in length, 
sometimes mineral-tipped like the arrows, sometimes merely 
pointed and hardened in the fire. Pedro Pages, in his "Voyage 
en Californie," mentions a curved sabre, made of hard wood, 
edged with fiint, and used with much dexterity by the natives 
"near San Miguel" — probably the San Miguel of San Luis 
Obispo County. ° 

As a rule the San Luis Obispo Indian ventured little into 
the waters of the coast. Vancouver, however, notes in the vi- 
cinity of the northern extremity of Estero Bay, canoes, hollowed 
out of wood, and used with "great adroitness" by the natives, 
who propelled their boats with paddles about ten feet in length. 
It is possible that the name "Cayucos," applied to this region, 
finds its origin in the word "cayuco," a dugout, suggested by 
these dugout canoes. 

The dwellings of the native illustrated well his laziness. 
Usually a few saplings stuck in the ground, bent together at 
the top, interlaced with reeds and thatched with leaves, suited 
him admirably as a home. Into this hut crowded all the mem- 
bers of his own family, as well as his relations-in-law. The 
dwelling was never cleaned : when the interior became so 
cluttered with decaying fish, old bones and other sickening 



"It is impossible to locate with certainty the San Miguel of Pages. 
There are now several places of the name in California, of which 
the San Miguel in San Luis Obispo County comes nearest to 
the region in which, to agree with his own narrative, Pages 
must have been at the time. The cimeter mentioned by him 
must have strongly resembled the maquahuiti of the ancient 
Mexicans, and it was possibly much further south that he saw 
it." Bancroft, Native Races, Vol. I, note 101. Costanso, (Nar- 
rative of the Portola Expedition, p. 31) mentions a similar 
"throwing stick" used by the natives of San Diego. 
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refuse as to revolt even the unfastidious Indian, the hut was 
burned and another erected." 

Such, then, was the Indian of San Luis Obispo at the time 
of the Spanish occupation — lazy, filthy, of low intelligence and 
repulsive habits. Some archaeologists, however, find in the 
relics of the region indications of an older, long-vanished race, 
possessing a higher degree of civilization than their degenerate 
successors. Excavations have brought to light weapons, orna- 
ments and domestic utensils showing a skill and ingenuity in 
manufacture apparently unknown to the savage of the Spanish 
era. The most interesting relic of the county, and that con- 
sidered by some the clearest evidence of an ancient semi-civilized 
race is the above-mentioned Piedra Pintada, or Painted Rock 
of the Carrisa Plain. Rising some 200 feet above the level of 
the Plain, this sandstone rock contains on its eastern side a 
deep roofless chamber, whether hollowed out by Nature or by 
the hand of the aborigines is still a disputed question. On the 
perpendicular walls of this chamber appear the extraordinary 
decorations from which the rock receives its name — crude 
figures of beasts, reptiles and human beings, painted in bril- 
liant reds, white, and black. These paintings are said (on what 
authority is vague) to have been in existence when the Spanish 
first entered the country ; of their origin or meaning the mod- 
ern Indian has neither knowledge nor tradition. Similar un- 
explained painted rocks appear in Santa Barbara County. To 
some the figures found thereon seem to bear a resemblance 
to the picture writings of Mexico, and to indicate an affiliation 
between a prehistoric California race and the ancient Aztecs. 
The late Myron Angel regarded the Piedra Pintada as a temple 
of a race of sun-worshippers, and has left a most delightful 
book on the subject.' 

Before leaving the much-discussed question of the exist- 
ence of this vanished race it may not be amiss to quote the 
opinion of H. H. Bancroft. In his "Native Races of the Pacific 
States" this historian says, "There has not been found and 
reported on good authority a single monument or relic which 
is sufficient to prove that the country was ever inhabited b}- 
any people whose claims to be regarded as civilized were su- 



For the customs, implements, etc., of the San Luis Obispo Indian 
see Bancroft, Native Races, Vol. I, pp. 361-401; also, Rau, Arch- 
aeological Collection of the Smithsonian Institute, 1876. 

The Painted Rock of California; a Legend. By Myron Angel. 
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perior to those of the tribes found by Europeans within its 
limits. It is true that some implements may not exactly agree 
with those of the tribes now occupying the same particular 
locality, and some graves indicate slight differences in the man- 
ner of burial, but this could hardly be otherwise in a country 
inhabited by so many nations whose boundaries were constantly 
changing. I have often heard the Aztec relics of California 
and Oregon very confidently spoken of. It is a remarkable 
fact that to most men who find a piece of stone bearing marks 
of having been formed by human hands the very first idea sug- 
gested is that it represents an extinct race, while the last con- 
clusion arrived at is that the relic may be the work of a tribe 
still living in the vicinity where it was found. "^ 

HI. THE SPANISH ERA. 

For unknown centuries the Indian held the mountains and 
plains of San Luis Obispo in undisputed possession. In 1542 
appeared the first white man, forerunner of the race destined 
in later days to occupy the coast from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco. In this year Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, despatched by 
the Viceroy of Mexico to explore the northwest coast, entered 
the southern bay of the county, which he named Todos Santos ; 
continuing northward he noted a deep estuary, which he called 
Los Esteros, and before it a high rock to which he gave the 
name of El Moro — a name which it still bears in the anglicized 
form of Morro Rock. Farther up the coast he noted the rocks 
still called by his name of Piedras Blancas, and entered yet 
another bay, named by him Bay of Sardines, and usually iden- 
tified with San Simeon Bay. 

The brief visit of Cabrillo was for many years the only 
appearance of the white man in San Luis Obispo. Other navi- 
gators' passed up and down the coast, exploring and naming 
points to the south and north. Sometimes the Manila galleon 
sailed by with its precious cargo from the Philippines, while 
the easily-visible range which served as their landmark was 
christened the Sierra Santa Lucia ; but of the presence of any 
European on the San Luis shores there is no record for nearly 
two hundred and fifty years after the advent of Cabrillo. 

Then, in 1769, came the occupation of California by the 



** Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. IV, p. 
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Spanish. The reasons for the occupation will not be dwelt upon 
here ; fear of foreign aggression, the need of ports of refuge 
for the pirate-beset Manila galleons, and a desire to spread the 
faith of the Catholic Church, were all contributing factors. In 
July, 1769, the first Spanish settlement of Alta California was 
made at San Diego ; on the 14th of the same month an over- 
land expedition, under command of Caspar de Portola left 
that settlement for the purpose of rediscovering the Bay of 
Monterey, first explored in 1602 by Sebastian Vizcaino. With 
the expedition went Fathers Crespi and Gomez ; Captain Ri- 
vera y Moncada, Sergeant Jose de Ortega, Lieutenant Pedro 
Pages, and the engineer Miguel Costanso, all names well known 
in Californian history. Six Catalonian volunteers under Pages, 
twenty-six "soldados de cuera" under Rivera and Ortega, several 
muleteers, two servants, and some Indians from the Baja Cali- 
fornia missions completed the party.'' 

On September 2 the expedition entered the confines of 
what is now San Luis Obispo County, camping near a large 
laguna which was separated from the sea by sand dunes. This 
spot Costanso named Laguna Redonda, but the soldiers called 
it El Oso Placo in honor of a large bear shot in the neighbor- 
hood — a name by which the region is still known. 

Traversing with difficulty the marshes and sand dunes of 
the coast the party on September 4 reached the mouth of 
the San Luis Caiion. Here the explorers were welcomed by a 
friendly Indian, chief of a large rancheria, whom the soldiers 
dubbed El Buchon on account of a tumor which hung from his 
neck. Crespi named this camp San Ladislao, "that he might 
be its patron and protector until its conversion." However, 
the more frivolous soldiers called the whole vicinity El Buchon, 
in honor of its tumor-laden chief ; a mountain and an ocean 
point of the region still bear this name. 

The party followed the San Luis caiion for a short dis- 
tance ; tradition says that they reached the site of the present 
town, but as all the diaries mention that the canon was aban- 
doned very soon this seems hardly possible. Had the Spanish 
continued they would have struck the Cuesta Pass, an easy 



The story of the Portola Expedition of 1769 is found in the diary 
of Portola himself and in that of Miguel Costanso, both of 
wh-ch have been published in translation by the Academy of 
Pacific Coast History; also in the diary of Father Crespi. which 
Palou has incorporated into his Noticias de la Nueva California. 
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outlet to the Salinas Valley. Knowing nothing of this opening, 
and fearing that their present route was carrying them too far 
east, they left the San Luis, and on September 7 reached another 
canon which they followed westward to the coast. To this the 
pius Crespi gave the high-sounding name of Caiiada de la Na- 
tividad de Nuestra Seiiora, but the less devout soldiers named 
it Los Osos, after a troop of bears by which the party was 
attacked. As in the case of El Buchon, the name bestowed by 
the good padre was soon forgotten, while that of the soldiers is 
still retained. At the mouth of the cafion the party came upon 
an "estero of immense capacity" fronted by a dome shaped 
rock, both readily recognizable as "Los Esteros" and "El Moro" 
of Cabrillo. From here the Spaniards marched northward along 
the coast until, above San Simeon, they found their way blocked 
by the Santa Lucia, which at this point extends to the coast. 

Further progress along the shore-line was impossible, and 
the explorers were forced to undertake the passage of the moun- 
tain range. They entered the San Carpojoro, a narrow, almost 
impassible caiion, but the only possible route ; the march was 
slow and weary, and it was necessary to employ the entire party 
with crowbars and pickaxes to clear the road. On September 
20 they scaled a high ridge in the hope of finding some more 
practicable outlet ; from the summit they could only see limit- 
less mountain ranges, extending beyond the horizon in all direc- 
tions. "A sad outlook," comments Costanso, "for these poor 
travellers, tired and worn out by the fatigue of the journey, by 
the task of clearing rough passages and breaking roads through 
hills, woods, dunes and swamps." Many of the soldiers were 
incapacitated by scurvy, and this threw a double burden on the 
others. However, despite all hardships the expedition pressed 
on as best it might, and on the 26th emerged on the eastern 
side of the range, making camp beside a river named by Crespi 
Rio de San Elizario, by the soldiers El Chocolate, and by 
modern geographers, the Salinas. 

How Portola followed the Salinas to its mouth ; how he 
passed without recognition Monterey Bay, and, marching far- 
ther north, discovered the Bay of San Francisco, is a well- 
known story which reed not be repeated here. In November 
the party began the return march, retracing the route by which 
they had come. On December 16 they began the difficult 
passage of the Santa Lucia, emerging on the western side on 
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the 21st. Here, at an Indian village, they picked up one of the 
soldiers who had deserted during the outward journey. 

This was the season of the winter rains, which soon began 
to fall in such abundance that on Holy Innocents Day the party 
found itself bogged in a marsh somewhere in the vicinity of 
San Luis Obispo. So, at least, says Crespi, who appears to 
have grieved less over the discomfort of the misadventure than 
over the fact that the situation made the celebration of mass im- 
possible. However, the explorers appear to have extricated 
themselves eventually, as the next day found them at the ran- 
cheria of El Buchon. This friendly chief furnished the hungry 
soldiers with much-needed provisions, in exchange for which 
he was presented with some glass beads and other ornaments. 
The remainder of the march through the county was uneventful. 

In the spring of 1770 Portola again passed through San 
Luis Obispo County, on his second expedition in search of 
Monterey Bay, the party following the same route as had been 
taken before. 

In 1772 the county was once more visited by the Spaniards. 
In this year the arrival of the supply ships from Mexico was 
delayed, and famine threatened the California settlements. 
Pages, remembering the abundance of bears in the Canon de 
los Osos, organized a hunting party in this region. He slaught- 
ered many of the grizzlies, and by this means not only supplied 
the settlements with food, but won the gratitude of the natives, 
who had long been harassed by the bears. 

The Spanish occupation of California was both military 
and spiritual. For defense against foreign invasion or Indian 
uprisings the secular government erected presidios, or soldiers' 
posts, at different points along the coast ; for the spiritual con- 
quest of the Indian the Franciscan Order, under Father Juni- 
pero Serra, established missions where the native might be con- 
verted to the faith, instructed in useful arts, fed and clothed. 
In 1769 a mission and a presidio were established at San Diego ; 
in 1770 similar establishments were made at Monterey ; in 1771 
the missions of San Antonio de Padua and San Gabriel Arch- 
angel were founded. Instructions from the Viceroy and the 
Visitador-general called for three additional missions. In 1772 
Serra found it necessary to journey from Monterey to San 
Diego, and decided to found one of the required missions on 
the way, dedicating it to San Luis Obispo de Tolosa. Palou, 
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Crespi and Portola had all mentioned the fertility of the 
Canada de los Osos and its vicinity, and the Father-President 
resolved that this should be the location of the new establish- 
ment. 

Serra, accompanied by Pages and an escort of soldiers, 
arrived in the latter part of August. The site selected for the 
mission was a gentle slope, at the foot of which ran the San Luis 
creek, a stream of sufficient size to supply drinking water to 
the settlers and irrigation for the mission lands. In the back- 
ground towered two mountain peaks, to one of which was later 
given the name of San Luis Mountain, to the other — probably 
because of the mitre-shaped rock formation which crowns its 
summit — that of Bishop's Peak. 

The ceremony of foundation took place on the first day of 
September. On the following day Serra departed, leaving the 
mission in charge of Jose Cavalier, a padre from San Antonio 
de Padua. Five soldiers remained to protect the establish- 
ment, and two Indians to assist in the labor.^" 

The first mission buildings, as was always the case, were 
rude, hastily constructed shelters. Palou tells us that when 
Cavalier first set about their erection, he caused a palisade to 
be constructed, within which were built "a church of timber 
and tule, and some rooms for the habitation of the padre, with 
the necessary offices, granary, and also a log and tule house for 
the soldiers of the mission guard. "^^ In 1773 Palou brought 
to the mission five families of Baja California Indians, and for 
these newcomers huts were erected within the palisade. ^^ In 
the following year there is record of the construction of a new 
church. '^^ 

The first years following the foundation of the mission were 
uneventful, and may be summarized briefly. Cavalier was soon 
joined by Padre Domingo Juncosa and, later, by Padre Joseph 
Antonio de Jesus Maria de Murguia — called by Palou and 
Serra "a model friar" — and Padre Antonio Paterna. The mis- 
sion lands were put under cultivation, and maize raised in such 
abundance that Fages in 1775 expressed a belief that the San 



1* Palou. Noticias de California; Vida; Bancroft, Pastoral California, 
p. 200. 

11 Bancroft, History of California, Vol. I, p. 203; Palou, Noticias de 

California. 

12 Hittell, History of California, Vol. I, p. 361. 

IS Bancroft, History of California, \'o!. I. p. 239. 
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Luis Obispo region, in connection with the San Gabriel region, 
could supply all the other missions, rendering them independent 
of the San Bias supply ships. ^* However, despite this optimis- 
tic view it is to be noted that when in the previous year a delay 
in the arrival of the supply ships had created a shortage of 
food in California, San Luis Obispo was one of the missions to 
which it was found necessary to send relief.'' 

The San Luis Obispo Indian, though friendly to the padres, 
was not attracted to mission life. The Serra memorial of 
March 13, 1773, and the Palou report of December 10 of the 
same year mention the discouragingly small number of con- 
versions in a populous field, there being record of but 12 bap- 
tisms at San Luis Obispo as contrasted with 165 at San Carlos, 
158 at San Antonio, 83 at San Diego, and 73 at San Gabriel.'** 
Palou attributes the failure of the missionaries to the abundance 
of food in the vicinity which rendered the Indians independent 
of the mission. Pages, in the report of 1775 mentioned above 
notes the curious attitude of the Indians of this region toward 
the Spanish settlers. They seemed to regard the latter as 
exiles, since, as they had not brought with them their families, 
they did not appear like permanent settlers ; this belief said 
Pages, made the Indians lacking in confidence toward the new- 
comers, and he recommended that the soldiers of San Luis 
Obispo be encouraged to bring their wives and families.'' 

The year 1776 was memorable in San Luis Obispo annals. 
On March 2 of this year Captain Anza, on his way to estab- 
lish a settlement on San Prancisco Bay rested at the mission 
with his colonizing party. He was welcomed by Cavalier, Mu- 
gartegui, and Piguer, the last-named padres having been re- 
cently added to the mission force. On the following day Pedro 
Pont, a member of the Anza expedition, celebrated mass "and 
preached on the gospel of the day which speaks of the Trans- 
figuration on Mount Tabor, which he applied to the labors and 
rewards of the missionaries.'"* After mass Font baptized a 
seven-year-old Indian, Anza standing sponsor to the boy. On 
the 4th the party proceeded on its way, marching through the 
Santa Lucia Range into the Salinas Valley, for the Cuesta 



J-i Chapman, Founding of Spanish California, p. 331. 

15 Hittell, History of California, Vol. I, p. 369. 

1" Provincial State Papers. 

1'^ Chapman, Founding of Spanish California, p. 331. 

18 Englehart, Missions and Missionaries of California. 
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Pass was by this time well-known and the difficult route of 
Portola no longer used. 

On his return trip in April Anza remained for three days 
at the mission. While he was there Rivera y Moncada, now 
Comandante of Alta California, also arrived at San Luis ; and 
now occurred a ridiculous episode which must have afforded 
the padres many a quiet chuckle. Anza and Rivera were both 
concerned with the San Francisco settlement, and each had 
much in regard to that affair which it was necessary to com- 
municate to the other. However, an absurd quarrel over eti- 
quette had estranged them, and now, when Rivera found him- 
self under the same roof as Anza the sulky Comandante refused 
to speak to his colleague, stopped only long enough to drink a 
cup of chocolate, and hurried on to San Gabriel. This, at least, 
is the story told by Font.^" According to another version of 
the affair, Rivera presented Anza a letter of formal apology 
while at San Luis Obispo, and a request for an interview, which 
the latter refused.^*' In any case, the childish attitude of the 
two captains must have amused the mission fathers, never fond 
of the military. 

In November of this same year a serious fire occurred at 
the mission which destroyed all the buildings except the chapel 
and granary, and burned the marriage records. It was caused 
by an attack of the Indians, who discharged burning arrows 
upon the tule roofs. Apparently the attack was not made with 
malice against the whites, but against certain Indians, sheltered 
by the mission, to whom the attacking gentiles were hostile. 
The uprising was reported, and Rivera arrived with a party 
of soldiers and captured two of the ringleaders ; meanwhile 
services at the mission were suspended while the padres as- 
sisted in the repair of the buildings.^^ 

This was not the last fire from which the mission suffered. 
Within a few years the Indians again fired the buildings, and 
again in 1782. In this last fire a large part of the mission 
buildings were destroyed, as well as 600 bushels of maize.^^ 
After this last fire the padres of the mission set about the 
manufacture of tiles for roofing in place of the inflammable tule ; 
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these proved so successful that they were adopted by all mis- 
sion buildings in California. 

Apparently the last fire had injured the new church, for in 
1793 there is a note of the completion of a new chapel of adobe, 
with tiled roof. This is the chapel which still stands ; the build- 
ing faces southeast, with the altar at the northwest end. The 
floor was paved with large square flagstones, of the substance 
known in the vicinity as Nipoma sandstone, quarried by the 
Indians from a mountain about thirty miles distant. Recent 
excavations have been made at the mission by Professor Owen 
C. Coy, of the State Historical Commission ; in his report on 
these excavations Professor Coy mentions the irregular manner 
in which the walls are run, some of the right angles being as 
much as five degrees from true ; this he attributes to the fact 
that the Franciscans worked with crude materials and with the 
assistance of only ignorant Indians. When one considers the 
disadvantages under which the poor padres labored, one won- 
ders that they builded as well as they did ! 

In 1780 there is record of an unusually large crop of 
maize on the mission lands, with a surplus of 2,000 bushels.^* 
The added wealth was probably needed, as in the same year 
the California establishments were called upon to aid their 
sovereign with "money and prayers" in the war between Spain 
and England, and to the fund raised San Luis Obispo con- 
tributed $107.2* 

In 1791 Padre Bartolome Gili was assigned to the mission, 
a man, according to report, of scandalously immoral conduct. 
In 1794 he left, being replaced by Padre Fernandez, whom 
Mugartegui (now Vice-President of the California missions) de- 
scribed as "un angel," and who therefore probably counter- 
acted the evil influence of his worldly predecessor. 

A few neophyte uprisings are reported at this time f° a 
certain Ballestero and his wife were rebuked by Governor Borica 
for seditious talk f^ and a neophyte named Silberio was sen- 
tenced to labor at the San Diego Presidio for the murder of his 
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wife Rebecca. ^'^ With the above exceptions the chronicles for 
the years 1780-1797 contain nothing of interest. 

The year 1797 saw the establishment of the second mission 
of San Luis Obispo County. The site had been selected in 
1795 by Padre Buenaventura Sitjar of San Antonio, Sergeant 
M. Castro, and Corporal Ignacio Vallejo, being a spot about 
half-way between San Antonio and San Luis Obispo near the 
junction of the Estrella and Salinas Rivers, a place called by 
the natives Vahea and by the Spaniards Los Pozos (The 
Wells). ^* The new mission was founded on July 25. 1797, and 
dedicated to "Al Gloriosisimo Principe Arcangel San Miguel."^''* 
To its support the missions of San Antonio, San Luis Obispo 
and La Purisima sent a generous donation of livestock, which 
included 8 mules, 23 horses, 8 oxen, 128 head of cattle, and 
184 sheep. Fifteen children were baptized on the day of foun- 
dation, and all augured well for the success of the new estab- 
lishment.^** 

However, trouble set in immediately. The mission had 
been assigned to the charge of Padre Sitjar and Padre Antonio 
de la Concepcion. The latter had hardly arrived before he gave 
evidence of a disordered mind. At times he fell into morose 
silence ; at others he broke into shouts of unprovoked laughter. 
He assumed the manners of a dictator, scolded the mission ser- 
vants, ordered about the guards, quarreled with Sitjar for not 
insisting that the natives speak Castilian, and in his first ser- 
mon informed these people that the padres as "lords and judges" 
had come to see that they cease the use of the native dialect 
and adopt the tongue of their masters. After twenty-seven 
days of this conduct a complaint was lodged with Father- 
President Lasuen, who ordered that the padre be shipped 
back to Mexico, an order in which Borica acquiesced. In 
Mexico Padre Antonio spent several years stirring up trouble 
for the Franciscans by memorials to the government accusing 
them of ill-treatment of the neophytes, disobedience to secular 
authority and other misdemeanors. Finally, in 1801 he was 
pronounced insane and sent to his home in Spain. His last 
public appearance was in Madrid, where, in the royal presence, 
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he distinguished himself by ringing a hand bell and giving 
vent to pious exclamations.^^ 

Meanwhile, the mission of San Miguel had prospered, 
growing rapidly in wealth and population. The large area in 
its possession (comprising the northern and eastern lands of 
the county and, according to some accounts, extending west- 
ward to San Simeon) were utilized for the cultivation of wheat 
and corn, or for the grazing of sheep, large numbers of which 
were imported by the mission fathers. Vineyards and orchards 
were also planted, and it is to one of the former, located a few 
miles north of the mission, that the Vineyard Canon of Mon- 
terey County owes its name. In the cultivation of their fields 
the padres did not depend upon the uncertain rainfall, but 
utilized the water of every available spring and stream ; on the 
present Santa Ysabel ranch still exist traces of the irrigation 
ditches through which water was carried from the springs of 
this place to the fields and orchards of the mission. 

With the Indians of the vicinity the San Miguel mission- 
aries had Httle trouble. The fifteen baptisms of the first day 
were followed by others, and in 1799 neophytes numbered 285. 
However, though the San Migueleiios were peacable and friend- 
ly the same could not be said for the Tulareiios, a hostile tribe 
from beyond the Monte Diablo, who frequently conducted raids 
against the Indians of San Miguel. Padre Juan Martin, the 
successor of Padre Antonio and Padre Munoz, another mission 
priest, made expeditions into the region, of the Tulareiios in the 
hopes of winning them to the Christian faith, but as their 
marauding raids still continued it is probable that the preach- 
ings of the good fathers had no lasting effect. 

As the mission of San Miguel had prospered, so too had 
that of San Luis Obispo. The few neophytes of 1773 had, by 
1794, increased to the number of 814. As at San Miguel, vine- 
yards and orchards were planted, and flourished well; maize 
was still the chief crop, but wheat and beans were also raised. 
At Santa Margarita, which was included in the San Luis Obispo 
lands, was established an auxiliary mission ; here was erected 
a large adobe building, the ruins of which are still in existence. 
At one end was a chapel, with lodging rooms for the padre 
who at harvest time often spent several weeks here, the re- 
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mainder of the building was divided between rooms for the 
major-domo, his servants and guests, and a granary for the 
storing of the mission crops. 

The most flourishing period in the history of the mission 
was during the administration of Padre Luis Antonio Martinez, 
that notable character in the mission annals. This energetic 
priest planted olives ; he cultivated cotton from which were 
manufactured garments for the natives ; he taught his Indian 
flock to catch otter ; he built a launch which made trips to 
Santa Barbara ; and, finally, he cultivated the mission lands to 
such good effect that the Santa Margarita storehouse was never 
empty.*^ In addition to all this, he still further enriched the 
mission by the operation of a gold mine somewhere in the 
vicinity. Says Jose de Jesus Pico, in his "Acontecimientos en 
California," "To several of us Father Luis A. Martinez, in 
1829 gave gold ; to myself, Raimundo, and Gabriel de la Torre, 
and Francisco Soto, he made a present of about twenty ounces 
of gold, not coined but in little balls of one ounce each; because 
he had much alifection for us who had been his pupils and 
acolytes here in the mission where we learned to chant church 
music .... This gold must have been found at the place called 
San Jose, near the mission."*^ Quicksilver was also mined. 

Martinez himself did not scorn the good things of this life, 
and tradition says that his table was always laden with the 
choicest of food and the richest of wines. His love of luxury 
once got him into trouble with his President, Sarria. Martinez, 
finding it necessary to travel to San Carlos, took it into his 
head to make the journey in a fine coach, with two natives, 
gorgeously attired, serving as coachman and postillion. When 
Sarria, who was noted for his humility, heard of this audacious 
display on the part of his subordinate, he delivered to him a 
severe rebuke — which, one fancies, did not abash the jolly Mar- 
tinez to any great extent.^* 

IV. THE MEXICAN REGIME. 

In the first decade of the nineteenth century began the 
downfall of the Spanish Empire in the west. First to declare 
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their independence were the colonies of South America, but 
California, still loyal, took no part in the struggle. In 1818, 
however, news came to San Luis Obispo that insurgents from 
the province of Buenos Aires, led by the rebel Bouchard, had 
raided the coast near Monterey, and were now on their way 
south, presumably to attack Santa Barbara. 

Great was the indignation of Martinez on hearing of this 
attack. To Jose Antonio de la Guerra y Noriega, comandante 
at Santa Barbara, he sent some characteristic advice. "Re- 
member the tactics of the Galicians. In the front ranks they 
placed women, and when the French, who always paid homage 
to women, advanced, they (the French) quickly abandoned war- 
fare for gallantry. If you wish to conquer the insurgents you 
must do the same." Then, being a man of action, he gathered 
about him thirty-five Indians, armed them, and marched 
them to Santa Barbara, where he turned them over to De la 
Guerra. There was no battle, for Bouchard changed his plans 
and sailed away, but Martinez received the special thanks of 
the king for his conduct in the affair.*' 

In 1821 Mexico declared her independence from Spain, and 
in 1823 the insurgent Iturbide was proclaimed emperor under 
the title of Augustin I. In 1825 a republic was substituted 
for the empire, with a federal constitution based upon that of 
the United States, and under this constitution California became 
a territory of the Mexican Republic. 

The Franciscans, while not averse to independence from 
Spain, opposed the establishment of the Republic, for they 
realized that the new government would hasten mission secular- 
ization. Several padres refused to take the required oath of 
allegiance, and among these was Martinez. For this reason 
there was much popular agitation against him ; he was accused 
of having sent away $6,000 belonging to the mission in prepara- 
tion for departing himself, and of planning to destroy all mis- 
sion property before leaving — which stories may or may not 
have been true.*® In 1830 he was tried for conspiracy, found 
guilty, and sent to Spain, where, it is said, he took with him 
$10,000 belonging to the mission ! So ended the California 
career of the most notable of San Luis padres. 

As the Franciscans had foreseen, the downfall of the mis- 
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sions followed soon after the establishment of the Republic. 
The first step was marked by a decree of 1826 which gave all 
married neophytes who had been Christianized for fifteen years 
or from childhood, and who had means of earning a livelihood, 
permission to leave the missions. This was followed by the 
Secularization Acts of 1830, 1831 and 1833. By the end of 
1835 San Louis Obispo mission had been secularized, and the 
secularization of San Miguel was accomplished soon after- 
wards.^^ 

As elsewhere, the fury of the padres at the action of the 
secular government was vented in a wholesale destruction of 
mission property at both San Luis Obispo and San Miguel. 
Cattle and sheep were ruthlessly slaughtered, while at San Luis 
two fig trees and a few grapevines, and at San Miguel a few 
pear trees, were p-actically all that remained of the once flour- 
ishing orchards and vineyards. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the justice or 
injustice of the Secularization Acts. Undoubtedly, the change 
worked a hardship upon the padres ; but undoubtedly, too, 
California as a whole benefited by the opening of the mission 
lands to individual settlement. In the old days, private grants 
had been difficult to secure. In 1786 Ugarte, the comandante 
general, decreed that any governor making a grant to an indi- 
vidual must first ascertain whether a grant conflicted with the 
claims of any mission. As much of the best land of the 
province was used by the missions, this left little opportunity 
for the private settler. The following case may be cited as an 
example: In 1789 Governor Pages granted a tract of land 
at Santa Margarita to Francisco Cayuelas, a retired corporal 
who had married a neophyte. The governor had neglected to 
find out whether the land was required by the mission, and in 
1790 Lasuen filed a complaint, dec!aring that the Santa Mar- 
garita valley was needed by the mission for several purposes, 
but especially for the raising of swine.** The grant was re- 
voked. 

At the close of the Spanish regime there existed in Cali- 
fornia only about twenty large private grants; practically no 
land in the vicinity of the San Luis and San Miguel missions 
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was owned by individuals. Following secularization the num- 
ber of grants increased enormously. Richman notes that they 
had leaped from twenty in 1823 to approximately 600 in 1840.*^ 
In San Luis Obispo County alone over thirty grants were made 
between the years 1842 and 1845. 

The names of San Luis Obispo grantees include many 
notable in the history of Spanish California. Grant of the 
Rancho Piedras Blancas was issued to Jose de Jesus Pico, 
cousin of Governor Pio Pico; of the Santa Ysabel to Francisco 
Arce, late secretary to Comandante-general Castro ; of the Pismo 
to Jose Ortega, member of a family prominent since the first 
occupation of California. The two sons of Jose Mariano 
Estrada, a man who for twelve years had acted as alferez at 
Monterey, obtained the Santa Rosa and San Simeon grants, 
while to their cousins, Joaquin and Pedro Estrada, were issued 
grants of the Santa Margarita and Asuncion respectively. The 
Huer Huero Rancho was granted to Mariano Bonilla, Mexican 
lawyer and teacher, and ex-secretary to Figueroa ; the Corral 
de Piedra to Villavicencio, a captain under Alvarado, a comman- 
dante at Santa Barbara, and (in 1840) acting prefect at Mon- 
terey. 

Several who obtained land during this period were neither 
Spaniards nor Mexicans, for with the establishment of the Re- 
public many American traders and sea captains had come to 
California, married Spanish women, and settled on the public 
domain. On the Nipomo Rancho lived Captain William Dana, 
member of a well-known eastern family ; his wife was Dofia 
Maria Josefa Carillo, daughter of the Don Carlos Carillo who 
in 1837 was appointed provisional governor. Isaac Sparks, a 
New England fur trader, obtained the grant of the Huasna 
Rancho. Captains James Scott and John Wilson, entering into 
partnership, became joint purchasers of the San Luis Obispo 
mission, and also grantees of the Cafiada del Chorro and the 
Canada de los Osos Ranchos. Captain Wilson married the 
charming widow of Don Romualdo Pacheco, the mother of 
another Romualdo Pacheco who in 1876 became Governor of 
the State of California. The beauty and charm of Mrs. Wilson 
has been mentioned by all visitors to California who had the 
pleasure of knowing her. William Heath Davis remarks that 
she was one of the most attractive of her countrywomen; Sir 
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George Simpson is yet more enthusiastic, and states that she 
was the prettiest and most agreeable woman that his party 
had met, whether at San Luis or elsewhere. 

The history of California during the Mexican regime was 
that of one rebellion after another. Governors appointed by the 
federal government were deposed by insurrectionists, who -set 
up others in their stead. The story of the period is confusing 
and by no means interesting, and need not be told in detail 
here. Suffice it to say that American settlers eager to obtain 
possession of the province took advantage of the unsettled con- 
ditions and, in 1846, raised the famous "Bear Flag" and de- 
clared the existence of the California Republic, at the head of 
which was put Colonel Fremont. This entirely irregular act 
was soon afterwards legalized by the declaration of war 
between the United States and Mexico. Commodore Stockton, 
sent to conduct the war in California, decided to adopt the 
acts of the Bear Flag party, and accepted the services of Fre- 
mont's California Battalion of Mounted Riflemen. In the mean- 
time General Kearny entered Southern California by way of 
New Mexico. For eight months the invaders met with stub- 
born resistance, especially from the Mexicans in the south 
under Andres Pico. . However, with inferior numbers and 
equipment the Californians had little chance. On January 8, 
1847, Stockton routed the enemy at San Gabriel and captured 
Los Anareles. Five days later Fremont arrived from the north, 
and to him Andres Pico surrendered at Cahuenga. With the 
surrender of Pico the conquest of California was complete. 

So passed the old Spanish province into the hands of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Much has perforce been left untold for lack 
of space. Yet let one story be added, and one most suitable 
with which to close the picturesque period of Spanish and 
Mexican rule. 

When Fremont passed through San Luis Obispo on his 
last march to the south he arrested Don Jose de Jesus Pico, 
whom the Americans accused of having violated his parole and 
used his influence to incite the Californians to resistance. Pico 
was court-martialed, found guilty, and sentenced to be shot. 
On the morning set for the execution a procession of weeping 
women, with faces veiled, passed slowly down the corridor of 
the mission to Fremont's headquarters. They were led by the 
beautiful Mrs. Wilson, whose face alone remained uncovered. 
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Entering the presence of Fremont they fell upon their knees, 
and with all the eloquence for which their race is famed begged 
that the life of Pico might be spared. Fremont hesitated, then, 
yielding to their prayers, turned to the prisoner and gave him 
pardon. The grateful Spaniard fell upon his knees, exclaiming, 
"I was about to die — I had lost the life God gave me — you 
have given me another life. I devote the new life to you." 
He was not faithless to his pledge, accompanying Fremont to 
the south, and, it is said, being instrumental in bringing about 
the surrender of his cousin Andres at Cahuenga.*** 

Helen Mabry Ballard. 



The story is told by Jose de Jesus Pico in his Acontecimientos en 
California (mss. in the Bancroft Collection of the University of 
California); by Fremont in his Memoirs; and by Swasey in 
Early Days and Men in California. 



